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Anchored to the Infinite 

r T"'HE builder who first bridged Niagara’s gorge. 
Before lie swung his cable, shore to shore. 

Sent out across the gulf his venturing kite 
Bearing a slender cord for unseen hands 
To grasp upon the farther cliff and draw \ 

A greater cord, and then a greater yet . , * 

-So we may send our little timid thought 
Across the void, out to God’s reaching hands, 

Send out our love and faith to thread the deep, 
Thought after thought, until the little cord 
Has greatened to a chain no chance can break, . 
And we are anchored to the Infinite. 

Edwin Markham 



the End of the Road 


In the darkest hour the light has never failed 
* ,'our people. Their lamp has never quite gone 
out. Like Mr Valiant, we cross the deep waters 
and find all the trumpets sounding on the other 
side. 

It has been so throughout the centuries. It 
will be so as long as the English spirit endures 
in the world. It must be so, for there has always 
been the glow of something greater than ourselves 
in the upward marching of our race. 

Ai.fuf.d looked forward and saw the vision of a 
land of learning and wisdom, where knowledge 
should spread like 1 a lire and truth, should stir 
the souls of men. The conquerors of the Conqueror 
saw a land in which order should prevail and 
every man’s life should be his own. Drake and 
Raleigh and Elizabeth saw a nation strong enough 
to free the seas and keep the gates of the world 
wide open for any ship that sailed. Cromwell 
and Milton saw a land of free men who had 
vanquished tyranny, with liberty secure against 
whatever enemy should come. The dreamers of our 
famous nineteenth century saw the power' 'of the 
Island carrying the spirit of humanity to the 
farthest corners of the globe, setting men free 
from chains, lifting up backward races, sweeping 
pirates off the seas, bringing down the strongholds 
of barbarism, lighting up dark places, and making 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

The Flag on Every Continent 

And so our century dawned, with the flag 
flying in the wind on every continent, the guarantee 
of security and tranquillity to one-quarter of the 
peoples of the earth. It may be thought it was 
enough. No race, surely, could dream of a greater 
dominion on one small planet' a few thousand 
miles across. It might have seemed that at the end 
of its thousand years this nation would settle 
down and want no more. Truo at-least it is that it 
wanted no more of the burden of power, no more 
of the grandeur of possessions ; • a quarter of a 
world was cnougln Yet the shining light was not 
dimmed, the glow in our race was not dead. 

There was hut one task for all, 

For each one life to give : 

Who stands if Freedom fall ? 

Who dies if England live ? 

J r was this freedom that' shone like a star in'all 
the dreamings of our race. It was the desire that, 
all. mankind should share it that kept our. soul 
alive and saved it from perishing under the weight 
of great possessions. It was this that led us into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death for four long 
years when a million men, the pride and manhood 
of our race, gave up their lives in strange lands, 
dying in a quarrel which was not theirs, lest evil 
should corrupt the world. 

Twice in Our Lifetime 

Now, for the second time in the lives of young 
men, the spirit of evil has menaced all mankind, - 
and the race of Alfred and Drake and Cromwell 
and Milton has leapt, to its feet. .' Never has it 
faced, a host so great, an enemy so foul; the' spirit 
of the tiger and the snake is clothed in steel and 
fire. It has ravaged a continent while we woke 
up from sleep. 

It found its neighbours trusting it, friendly and 
moved by nothing but goodwill; it turned on 
them one by one and slew them, like the pestilence 
that walkoth in darkness. It would have a Ncw : 


Order in the world, the order of master and slave, 
the oldest Order on the earth, with Evil enthroned 
and men in chains. So the Hun came back into 
Civilisation. 

It seemed'at first that nothing could withstand ■ 
his teeth and claws. It seemed that all his trustful 
neighbours must go down. The Czech, the Aus¬ 
trian, and the Pole, the Dane, and the Norwegian, 
the Dutch, the Belgian, and the French, fell in turn. 

The Mother of Freedom 

But now there arose in the world the old Mother 
of Freedom, shaking her locks. She, too, had been 
sleeping, loving peace more than to be armed for 
war, and by all the laws of arithmetic she too 
should be overwhelmed. She cared for nothing but 
her skin, men said, and would not fight. She had 
let her powers run down. The Delilah of Peace . 
had robbed Samson of his strength.. 

The whole world was to wonder at the answer 
to all this, for in.an age when faith seemed dead, 
when trade and markets seemed to be. all that 
, men and nations lived for, the old glow of our 
race came back like a lightning flash. The peace we 
lived for was seen to be worth fighting for. The 
prize before us was so great that life itself was not 
too high a price to pay for it. Once more the vision 
of a world at peace lured us to the battlefield. 

|t was like news from heaven for this old world 
that somebody believed that peace is worth 
fighting for. It was a thrilling thing to sec that a 
nation would still stand up for its neighbour, 
that it still believed in something more than its 
own skin. It stirred the hearts of men in all the 
stricken lands. It kindled hope in every small 


nation. It kept the flickering flame of liberty 
burning .wherever it was almost dead. It "stayed 
the hand of petty tyrants who would have joined 
the conquerors if they had been quite sure. 

gUT more than that it did. It provided a spectacle 
for the great Republic of the West which moved 
that mighty land as it has not been moved since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln.' It opened the eyes 
of America to the peril of the world and awoke the 
conscience of 130 million people who had felt 
themselves apart from Europe and its everlasting 
quarrcllings, Flere was something that touched 
life down to its roots. Here was the most ancient 
free land in all the earth offering itself on the altar 
of Freedom, laying down its life for the faith 
that all men arc entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The Noblest Vision of All 

It was as if this world of power had found its 
soul again. The world was not lost, after all. 
The last word was- not with the battleaxc of the 
Hun and the poison of. the Nazi trail. After all, 
there was something left worth fighting for, and 
these great powers with which nations have 
armed themselves might still be - used to save 
mankind. They might be used to make men free, 
and not slaves ; to make nations great, and not 
cravens ; to exalt justice and order in the earth, 
and not to raise up scientific devilries. 

Some good there is in the worst of things, and 
out of this worst of all wars has come the noblest 
of all visions. Even while its fortunes sway this 
way and that, even in the dark hours when new 

Continued on page 2 


Darts in the Desert 
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Poland is Striking Back 

’“The new hope bom in Poland by the Agreement with Russia, 
f with the fact of a Polish Army fighting on Russian soil 
against the Nazis, is a far-reaching event which must have a 
great consequence not only on the War but on the Peace. 

The fact that the carving up' in the New Europe that will arise 
of Poland by Russia,.and Gcr- when the Nazis are exterminated, 
many in the early months of this 
war is to be regarded as if it 
had not taken place has thrilled 
Poles everywhere, and well it 
promises for the relations be¬ 
tween the Poles and the Russians 
when Peace returns. 

Already tliePolcs and the Czechs 
are pledged to loyal cooperation 
as peaceful Allies,' and with a 
friendly Russia behind them 
these democratic countries will 
he a powerful bastion of freedom 


The existence of a Polish Army 
fighting with Russia under Polish 
command gives the Poles an 
opportunity to strike an effective 
blow of their own for the 
freedom which awaits them. 

They have fought nobly for us 
at sea, they have distinguished 
themselves valiantly in the air ; 
now their courage will be seen 
on land. Poland, murdered, 
trampled down, starved, bullied, 
and looted, is striking back. 


Switzerland Goes to Sea 


jyjANY a strange sight has the 
seaman seen' this year, but 
one of the most surprising must 
surely have been the flag of 
Switzerland on an 8ooo-ton ship. 

Giving an extra rub to his glass 
our seaman will have focused 
it on the name of that ship 
and spelled out St Gotthard, a 
name which convinced him at 
■ once that the new flag on the 
ocean was none other than that 
of Switzerland. 

Yes, that little inland country 
has at last created its own 
Merchant Marine, the Federal 
Council having passed a decree 
this spring setting up an Ocean 
Navigation Board at Basle. 

No longer will Brown Major he 
able to tease Smith Minor with 
the time-honoured inquiry about 
Swiss shipping arid jeer when he 
trips lip in his answer. 

It may be that the seaman 
who spied the St Gotthard sus¬ 
pected that he had crossed her 
path on a previous voyage, and 
he may well have done so, for she 
was formerly named Armando 
and flew the flag of Panama, 
She was the first to be bought by 
the Swiss Board—the pioneer of 
that country’s Merchant Navy. 

Inland water - transport, of 
course, is no new undertaking 
by the Swiss, who have over 
roo companies operating barges 
and small craft up and down 
the Rhine which carry nearly 
three million tons of freight 
during a year. These barges 
convey Swiss goods to the Rhine 
ports, where they arc exchanged 


for cargoes from.sea-going ships. 
When the Rhine.reaches Basle 
it has gone about a-third of its 
course to the sea and is about 
500 feet wide, though ' only a 
very few feet deep. Basle is the 
only Swiss town where both 
banks of the rivet are Swiss 
territory, so it is the natural 
place to chooSc' as the Port of 
Registry of the new project. 

Doubtless one of the provisions 
of the Peace Treaty will he the 
grant to Switzerland of a free 
wharf or two at some seaport 
in Holland or Germany, iollow- 
' ing the precedent of the free 
wharves granted to Czecho¬ 
slovakia at Hamburg. May 
that day soon arrive, and may 
the merchant flag of Switzerland 
he saluted on all the Seven Seas, 
if only as a reminder that this 
white cross on a red ground was 
reversed and adopted by all the 
world to fly at the masthead of 
every hospital ship. 

A Friend in Need 

While an indomitable litflo 
housekeeper was making the dirt 
fly from the interior of a bombed 
house a splendid girl of 13, in 
dainty summer attire, rang the 
bell of the front door. “ Oh, I’ve 
just run round to -give you a 
hand with your work,” said she. 
Acceptance of her kind oiler was 
impossible; the work was so 
laborious and dirty,- she was 
gratefully answered. ” That’s 
exactly why I’m here to' lend a. 
hand,” cheerily said the girl as 
she began to bare her arms. 


The Locusts 
Come Swarming 

Jt is bad news that locust 
swarms have appeared in the 
Middle East, and that, owing to 
the neglect of this pest through 
the war, it threatens Abyssinia, 
Arabia, Palestine, Transjordan, 
Syria, Kenya, Irak, and Iran. 
The swarming of the desert 
locust has not been taking place 
for the last few years, but last 
winter was particularly suitable 
and owing to the war it was not 
possible to take the usual pre¬ 
cautions. 

One of South Africa’s constant 
problems is to keep back the 
pests coming down from the 
north, and in spite of all that can 
bo done the locust is a dreaded 
plague which has not yet been 
conquered. 

They come through the air in 
masses dense enough to hold up 
trains. A train sent to spray 
them with poison ran into a solid 
mass of locusts in the wingless 
stage, fifteen miles long and six 
miles wide, like a living mass 
choking up every street and road 
in a big city. . .. 

When their- wings have de¬ 
veloped they come on in clouds, a 
host without an end, each in itself 
a harmless creatine which can be 
caught and crushed in the hand, 
but together unthinkable in their 
power of devastation. They 
conic from the vast area of the 
Kalahari Desert and arc so great 
a menace that the Government 
in one campaign destroyed two 
million swarms, at a cost of 
.^700,000. Aeroplanes are being 
used to spray them with poison, 
but it was a man of Natal who 
found the better way, the sugar 
planter Gilbert Wilkinson. 

He found that the locusts liked 
the waste of his siigar mill, and ho 
mixed these molasses with poison, 
which was eaten by the first- 
arrivals and killed those follow¬ 
ing when they devoured their- 
dead bodies. So great a problem 
docs the locust remain, however, 
that when a scientist of Rhodesia 
joined up in‘the war for freedom 
in 1940 lie was called back from 
the army to continue his fight 
for freedom against a pest more 
serious to South Africa than 
Hitler himself. 

Our Friend the 


Little News Reels 


Qnu little line stood out among 
the list of subscriptions to 
tlie Clydeside Raid Fund not 
long ago ; it read : 

36 Quiet Nights — 3s; 

That a speed of 300 miles an hour 
(over 700 feet a second) is possible 
in aviation is the view held by two 
American engineers, of the CurtisS- 
Wright Aeroplane Corporation. 

Of 1429 candidates from all over 
England in the Jt A E apprentices 
entrance examination, David Arthur 
Rogers, 13, ofGreat Waltham, was first. 

Mr Fred Craven, a Yorkshireman, 
has made a model of Leeds parish 
church with 50,000 used matches. 



Qviui 930 million passengers 
were carried by the railways 
in 1940. 

The authorities of Hull, annoyed 
by the exaggerated rumours Hying 
about the city after air-raids, arc to 
arrange for prompt bulletins of 
casualties and damage. 

We are now told that oar Army in 
Abyssinia never exceeded i>o, 000 
infantry with 60 field guns, yet it 
destroyed an Italian army of 170,000, 
of whom 96, 000 were infantry, with 
400 field guns. 

The natives of Beehuanalaiul 
have formed seven companies of a 
Pioneer Corps which is placing its 
services at the King’s disposal. 

Y/Joscow Radio, which is ex¬ 
ceptionally well - informed 
concerning the conditions in 
Germany, declares that there arc 
now 436,598 Germans in con¬ 
centration camps. 

The Isle of Man, which in peace 
time imports quantities of, food 
from England to feed her own 
people and thousands of holiday 
makers, is now exporting con¬ 
siderable quantities of food. 


•Millions of dead mussels have 
been washed up on the south-east 
coast, probably brought by the tide 
from France, where they may have 
been killed by the bombing. 

A Russian nurse, crawling along 
to a wood where, wounded men .were 
hiding, carried five of them to safety'' 
one by one, fastened to her bach. 

Qluham has found a use for its 
thousands of empty tin 
cotton containers ;' it is painting 
them red and white and storing 
sand and water in them in the 
streets. , 

Australia is using rabbit skins to 
make the familiar slouch hats for 
Anzac men. 

A Bury, citizen has started all the 
town's school children with a penny 
stamp on a Savings Card. 

A Scotsman has invented a 
machine to make birch and beech 
chips into paper. 

W a hear that our Royal Prin¬ 
cesses have raised nearly 
for war comforts by organis¬ 
ing a concert at which they sang, 
danced, and played the piano. 

Bury has taken a leaf out of the 
Salvation Army book and had 
a Self-Denial Week to help the 
Savings Campaign. 

The United States army author¬ 
ities have called up 52,000 mice for 
medical laboratory work. 

An old patient of St Thomas’s 
Hospital, now-living in Southern 
Rhodesia, has instructed his bank 
to pass on to the hospital an old 
debt of £51 just paid to him. 

Two thousand Italian prisoners 
of war arc working in 
Britain on ditching, draining, 
and land reclamation. 

Guerilla warfare in Yugoslavia 
is assuming such proportions that 
the Italians cannot deal with it by 
themselves. 

Yorkshire may be the first county 
to ration bus travel. ’ Jt may also 
issue priority tickets for workers who 
are crowded off by pleasure-seekers. 


T JI 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


The Light at the End of the Road 


Continued from page 1 
shadows fall and new dangers 
■threaten, the end of tile road 
is seen, far off, in the midst 
of a shining light. A new glow 
has come into the world. A new 
glory has come into our heritage. 
A New Order looms 011 the hori¬ 
zon for all the lives of men, for 
the greatest powers 011 earth 
have anchored themselves in the 
eternal foundations of human 
peace and happiness. 

The English-Speaking Race 
has come to its rebirth. Its flags 
fly side by side. Its heroes liye 
and die like brothers. Its mil¬ 
lions toil by night and day to 
vanquish tyranny. Its leaders 
arc the matchless leaders of 
mankind. Its purpose is to set 
men free. Its war aim is to 
crush the spirit of the Hun that 
won lit possess the earth ; its 
peace aim is to give to all men 
the. opportunity of a nobler life. 

We have much to regret, 
but wo have more to be thankful 


for. Wp tried the way of peace, 
believing ill all men’s goodwill, 
but on discovering our mistake at 
least we did not fail. We kept 
the old lamp burning. We sent 
a thrill of hope to every con¬ 
quered land. Wo lifted up tlie 
hearts of men and made the 
tyrant quake. We have written 
in the skies the promise that 
liberty shall return again to 
earth, that the soul of mail shall 
he free, and that nations shall 
live in justice unafraid. 

Not with the Hun and his jackals 
is the future of this world, not 
with the armoured Juggernauts 
of Nazidom or the poisoned 
arrows of Japan. It is with the 
New Order of happiness and 
freedom for which the seed has 
been sown in Washington and 
London, will beplan ted in Europe, 
and will flourish down the ages 
as the legacy of the Island, the 
Republic, and the Empire, to all 
the generations yet to come. 

Arthur Mee 


Postman 

Official tests of the labour of 
the postman give some interest¬ 
ing results. In one case it was 
found that in a block of flats the 
postman bad to climb 1449 stairs 
to make deliveries. 

In the average case a postman 
climbs 80 stairs a minute, or 
over a stair a second, and walks 
at the rate of 90 yards a minute. 

And while we are talking of 
postmen, may wo remind dog- 
owners that their animals should 
be trained not to regard postmen 
as their enemies ? 

Another War 

The time lias conic, the railway said, 
For great and stirring deeds; 

We must make war from dawn till dusk 
Upon unnumbered weeds. 

So, once again, tlie railway 
weed-killer is at work, spraying 
the green track of the L M S 
with extra-powerful weed-killing 
chemicals. Tlie weed-killer is ' 
stored in tanks holding nearly 
5000 gallons and the train 
travels 25 miles an hour. 


ini Bronze Cross for gal¬ 
lantry lias liedii awarded 
to Troop-Leader Erie Metcalf, 
a' 16-year-old Ah'S messenger, 
who for 20 hours helped to light 
fires in a raid. 

Troop-Leader John Bothell, aged 
j6, has just boon awarded the 
Scout Bronze Cross, for gallantry 
as an A R P messenger during air 
raids. 

Three Bootle Scout Troops have 
been awarded the Scout Silver Cross 
for gallantry. Their work during 
severe air raids was so magnificent 
that an official called them the 
" V Cs ” of the Merseyside raids. 
Australian Scouts have now 
been asked to cooperate in 
coast-watching, a duty already 
carried out efficiently by Scouts 
in this country. 

Surprising llklcy - 

Row odd the notions of some 
evacuees have been is shown by a 
story told recently by the head¬ 
master of llklcy Grammar School, 
lie said that an. evacuee had ex¬ 
pected to liiul llklcy a village 
surrounded by bleak moors. “ tint 
instead,” . went on the evacuee, 
“ 1 find it a little town with people 
walking about in modern clothes.” 

THINGS SEEN 

Tomatoes growing in front of a 
West End restaurant. 

A lettuce weighing over 4 lbs, 
grown in Northern Ireland. 

Over a thousand roses bloom¬ 
ing on a tree in Vancouver. 

A farmer near Buxton mowing 
a great V out of a hillside 
meadow. 


Scouts of tlie 165111 Bonibay 
Group made visits from chawl 
to chawl persuading the poorer, 
natives to have their children 
vaccinated, 395 people, responding. 

The glh Winnipeg Scout Group 
has ' collected 27214 magazines for 
soldiers' reading rooms. 

r J'iiK Gilt Cross for Gallantry has 
been awarded posthumously 
to Guide Peggy Ilarland of Stone 
Cross in Sussex, who showed great 
fortitude while rescuers worked 
for 24 hours to release her from'* 
a bombed building. Peggy died 
later from shock. 

The 1st Windsor Rangers raised 
£i(> 2s 6d for the Red Cross by 
giving a performance of She Stoops 
to Conquer, having made their' 
own costumes and collected period 
furniture for the performance. 

RussiaCarriesOn 
With Peace 

Professor P. Kapitza, who 
learnt his science under Lord 
Rutherford at Cambridge, has 
broadcast from Moscow to his 
British brothers in science. 

. Among other striking things, 
he said that the Fascist axe was 
employed to disable people in¬ 
stead of to cut wood, which was 
the right function of all science. 
Science, he added, aimed at 
promoting race equality and 
raising the standard of living 
of everyone, and I10 modestly 
pointed to the efforts of Russian 
men of science in this direction. 
■The Soviet is building an 
Academy of Sciences,, with 12 
departments and a library lor 
15 million volumes. 
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FORTY FATHERS 

This little story has been sent to 
1 us by a nurse in Cardiff. 

Forty wounded fathers from 
Dunkirk have happy memories 
of a bad raid one night not 
long ago when forty boys and 
girls came to visit them. 

The children were bombed 
out of their hospital and 
taken, to , the military one. 
The youngsters were all crying 
bitterly and nothing seemed to 
quieten them, until the nurses 
asked any fathers among the 
soldiers to take the ' children 
into their beds for the night. 
The babes climbed in and in a 
few minutes were fast asleep. 

Jap-Clap 

Ever since the great earthquake 
'in 1924 the Japanese people have 
prayed silently for the dead at their 
shrines and temples. 

This practice of silent prayer has 
now been banned by the Shrine 
Board, which calls it a " Christian 
custom alien to traditions.” Instead] 
the people are requested to give two 
deep bows and then two handclaps. 

A LITTLE CHROMIUM 
GOES A LONG WAY 

A little chromium, like a 
■little British army, goes a very 
long way. 

So we rcacl in one of the 
metallurgical journalswhich.sings 
the praises of this invaluable 
metal, and begins by noting 
that the newest fine drills are 
plated with chromium only a 
hundred-thousandth of an inch 
thick. The shining'bumpers of 
motor-cars beat even this thin¬ 
ness ; and chromium plating in 
astonishingly small amounts 
meets our eyes on steel for 
engravings, on armoured shields,- 
on all kinds of hardware, and 
even in jewellery, It is ■ the 
stand-by of stainless steel, and 
a thousandth of an inch , of it 
is , less penetrable 
highest grade steel, 
the ; village boy of Normandy, 
Louis Vauquelin, who grew up 
to find this close-grained, tough, 
temperature-resisting metal more 
than a century ago, dream of a 
future for it. 


The Old Lady Carries On 


^\Jews reaches us of an old 
friend of Kent who is just 
enjoying her hundredth summer, 
most of them having been spent 
in .Kensington. 

She is Mrs Selina -Hewson, 
born at Tonbridge, her father 
being a Fellow of the Royal 
Society as a young man of 25. 
-He was a civil engineer, and Mrs 
Hewson still lias in her drawing¬ 
room a silver-mounted spade 
made of good English oak with 
which her mother cut the-first, 
sod for the Southern Railway on 
which the Editor of the C N now 
comes to town. Her father, 
Peter William Barlow, also 


designed the Tay Bridge which . 
took the' place of the bridge 
which collapsed with such 
terrible effect. 

This dear old lady, with soft 
white hair and a complexion like 
a rose, remembers riding in the 
first train from Tonbridge and 
in the first Tube in London and 
she remembers also being taken 
to see the Duke- of Wellington, 
with whom she was 


disappointed because he did not 
•matdh in size the doughty deeds 
of which she had heard so much. 

She comes of a family which 
lias served its country well, for 
her grandfather was professor of 


mathematics and one of the 
pioneers of. telegraphy; her 
father, as we have said, did much 
work for our first railways ; her 
husband was a commander in the 
Navy and served at the Siege of 
Sebastopol ; and with her at 
least in spirit on her 100th birth¬ 
day was a nephew now training 
airmen in Canada. 

So the world goes round, and 
greatly while Old England destroys the 


new Napoleons, old Mrs Hewson 
carries on her tranquil life with 
a daily game of Patience. We 
wish her much happiness in this 
year of deep waters and high 
spirits. 


•F ' v< N'l 



A London Hospital in the Country 

With the aid of funds given by an American organisation, Guy’s, Hospital has adapted a mansion in 
Kent as a country annexe. Here we see patients on the terrace enjoying the sunshine and the view. 


FOSSIL LIGHTNING 

On a panel in Chicago Univer¬ 
sity's Geological Museum' stretches 
a long, black, snake-like stone, 
aptly described as fossil lightning. 
Its 23-foot length- is made up of 
fulgurite, which is known to, 
geologists as stone formed out of 
wet sand struck by lightning ages 
ago and .melted into the dark 
masses . sometimes found where 
sand dunes have been. It is a rare 
mineral, but 40 pieces have been 
found in various parts of America 
by the Middle West geologists, and 
have been cemented together to 
present “ a flash of lightning " that 
may be a million years old. 


KEEP COOLINQUICKSAND 

It seems that the peril of the 
than the quicksand, which has figured in 
Little did many romances since Sir Walter 
Scott wrote The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, has been exaggerated. 

According to Lawrence Perez 
of the U S Soil Laboratory, all 
that anyone need do when sink¬ 
ing in a quicksand' is to keep 
cool. Do not struggle or you 
may go in deeper, but keep 
upright and spread your arms 
out wide. Then, though you 
may still sink, you will stop 
sinking wheq your weight equals 
that of the quicksand you have 
displaced and you will come to 
rest with the surface of the quick¬ 
sand still below your armpits. 

The advice seems sound, always 
supposing that your shouts for 
help are heard by some Good 
Samaritan near by; but we hope 
no holiday reader of the C N will 
find himself in suchapredicamcnt. 
Better to avoid quicksands ! 


Food in a Heap of-Straw 


p-> r; many years scientists have 
been trying to find a method 
of releasing the store of food 
locked up in straw and chaff. 
Thanks to the urgency created by 
the war a method has been found. 

It is called the straw-pulp 
process, and is being carried out 
by Mr Sydney Morton, of the 
Home Farm, Dunham Massey, 
Cheshire. 

The method is to soak the chaff 
and straw in a weak solution 
of caustic soda, and then wash 
the resulting pulp until all the 


soda is removed. The soaking 
tank and other tackle needed can 
bo purchased for about ^35. 

Such a plant is capable of 
dealing with 100 lbs of straw in 
24 hours, and produces from it 
700 lbs of pulp equal in food value 
to 840 lbs of mangolds. This 
pulp, rich in carbohydrates, 
supplies- the proteins required, 
w ill give a well-balanced Iced for 
cattle, and do much to counteract 
the shortage of concentrated 
feeding stuffs which came from 
abroad. 


Julia’s Table 

A Council School teacher at 
Oxhill in Shakespeare’s county tells 
us of a little war exhibition by 
which Julia Clark,.eleven years old, 
raised a good sum for the Spitfire 
Fund. 

Julia spread out neatly on a 
trestle table such things of interest 
as local fossils, old coins, and curios, 
ranging from an ostrich’s egg to 
" Daddy’s medals in the last war.” 
Visitors paid one penny. 

WIND BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 

Astronomy is always present¬ 
ing new wonders, but few 
stranger than that just put for¬ 
ward by Professor Otto Struve 
to explain the mystery of a 
famous double star. Of this 
pair of stars, one is hotter and 
larger than the other. As they 
circle round one another a-burn¬ 
ing hot wind blows endlessly 
between them at a million miles 
an hour. 

Between these two incandes¬ 
cent worlds the unceasing wind 
blows hardest and fastest ; 
around them both it circles with 
decreasing velocity as it gets 
farther away. 

NEWS FROM A CHIMNEY 

From Ramsey in the Isle of Man 
we hear of a housewife who could 
not kindle a fire as the chimney 
seemed to be choked. The mason 
discovered that jackdaws had built 
their nest in the flue, and on the 
nest being removed it was found 
that it contained a tin of washing 
powder and a telegram doited 1928 
giving instructions about the pur¬ 
chase of a house in Ramsey 1 


BUND SCHOLAR 

A blind man, Mr.J. F. Wilson, 
has been appointed an assistant 
secretary of the National Insti¬ 
tute for the Blind. 

The appointment was made 
within a few days of liis coming 
down from Oxford, where he had 
a brilliant career. Lie took 
honours in jurisprudence and 
gained a distinction in the 
public and social administration 
.diploma. In awarding him the 
diploma-the examiners said his 
papers were the best submitted 
for many years. 

Mr Wilson is a son of the Revd 
G. IT. Wilson of Buxton. He lost 
his sight as a boy when carrying 
out a chemistry experiment, after 
which Ire went for five years to 
Worcester College, the public 
school for blind boys. While at 
Oxford he rowed in his college 
eight and wrote a number of 
articles, short stories, and poems. 


THE HUN 

Even the children of ojj- 
pressed countries on the Con¬ 
tinent are carrying on the war 
of nerves against the Germans. 
We hear that in Holland boys 
and girls have a new skipping 
song which must annoy the 
Nazi brutes. 

Instead of the old rhymes 
their mothers sang as children, 
the boys and girls now sing as 
they turn the rope': 

Who. steals cows from the land? 

The Him. 

Who has ruined Rotterdam? 

The Hun. 

Who remains on the shore and 

dare not cross to Britain ? 

The 'Hun, the Hun; the Hun. 

Coventry’s 
New Shops 

Coventry, enterprising in adver¬ 
sity, is running up rows of shops 
by. covering strong timber frame¬ 
work with sheets of asbestos. They 
have been designed by the city’s 
architectural department, and are 
in two sizes ; regard has been paid 
to the possibility of further damage. 

A small shop, with one window, 
costs /200 ; with three windows, 
£300. 

FIRST BASE 

Borrowing the term from their 
national game of baseball, the 
Americans have named- their 
new base, at St John’s; New¬ 
foundland, First Base. .It is one- 
third of the way to Ireland on 
the route - American ships take 
when sailing on the great circle 
over the Atlantic. 

Newfoundland itself, bigger 
than Ireland, with a seaboard of 
5000 miles, commands the ap¬ 
proaches to the St Lawrence. 
For long years it has been poor, 
and though its forests supply the 
pulp for paper it lives chiefly' on 
its cod. 

King Cod is the great fish 
for Newfoundlanders. It is only 
fair to the salmon, to add that 
four million pounds of that mag¬ 
nificent food supply are caught 
in June and July—a tantalising 
thought to British housewives at 
the present moment when we arc 
told to eat more fish. 

THE WAR AND 
THE DUST-BOWL 

In the great endeavour to aid 
our war effort the American farmer, 
it is. hoped, will also serve himself. 
The raising of wheat, crop after 
crop, on originally rich soil, has 
robbed America of much of her 
fertility, but it is thought American 
farmers will turn to mixed farming, 
and so be able not only to help 
Britain in her hour of need, but to 
provide America herself with a 
better supply of dairj' produce, 
vegetables, and fruit, - 


A Day to Remember 


1 \/Tas DoWsii'is. 72, and has lived 
in her little shop at West-' 
houghton, Lancashire, for 65 
years. Recently something hap¬ 
pened there which made a red- 
letter day not only for her but 
for her 12-ycar-old grandson, 
Tom Bullough. 

Getting up at half-past five 
every morning to clean up her 
house before opening the shop, 
she was up earlier still on this 
morning, giving everything an 
extra shine. The kettle was 
boiling a little sooner, too, and 
then she opened the door to a 


most distinguished visitor—Mr 
Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand. While he enjoyed 
an early cup of tea, Mr Fraser 
told Mrs Dowse what she was 
longing to hear—news of her 
son, who is an important member 
of the Labour Party in the 
Dominion. He is an engineer, 
and well thought of, and his 
mother was proud and glad to 
know it from the highest autho¬ 
rity. Bidding goodbye to his 
hostess and little Tom, Mr Fraser 
went out to find a cheering crowd 
round the shop door. 
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The Quins Are 
Seven 

Qently withdrawn into ob¬ 
scurity under the shadow 
of war, the Dionne Quins have 
momentarily come back into the 
news with an announcement that 
they are in excellent health and 
that all disturbing rumours of 
war arc hidden from them. 
Happy children, as happy as 
nations which have no history. 

But they have at the .same 
time a long road of years in 
which to learn. They are now 
seven years old, and, having 
survived the more dangerous ills 
of childhood, share the average 
expectation of . living to over 70. 
They will indeed be happy if 
they sec the 21st century in, 
with Hitler and all. his foul 
brood forgotten, and war for 
ever driven out of the world. 

© 

A CONVERSATION 

ThiAT. is a delightful story of Sir 
Walter Monckton told by 
•Mr Eveleigh Nash in his book of 
reminiscences. 

Sir Walter was staying at 
Balmoral three years ago, and 
was in the drawing-room when 
Princess Margaret Pose came up 
to him and said : 

. • Sir Walter, do you shoot ? 

No, said Sir Walter. 

Do you fish? 

No, I don’t. 

'Do you play golf ? 

No, I’m not a golfer. 

Then what do you do ? 

At this point the King came 
up and answered Princess Mar¬ 
garet's question by saying: 

“ Something you don’t know 
about, Margaret. Ho works.” 

® 

Truth Will Out 

TJp and down the road he 

marched, a little fellow of five. 
He wore a tin hat and carried a 
wooden gun, and at every turn 
he brought his heels together 
with a siiiart click, presenting 
arms, and standing easy before 
again going on sentry duty. 

“ What a fine soldier you 
are 1 ” we said admiringly. He 
seemed impressed. Permitting 
himself to smile, he looked up 
shyly, and whispered : “ I’m 
not a real soldier, of course.” 


RED TAPE QUISLING 

VWr. were writing here a week 
” or two ago of a skilled 
worker who sat all day waiting 
to blow the Siren, and we are 
glad to record that, tired of 
doing so little when he could do 
so much, he has found a skilled 
man’s piece of war work. 

He went to it on the Monday 
morning, and was / kept idle all clay 
ivailing for a form to he filled up. 

© 

The Ploughman’s 
Walk 

An old friend of ours who has 
farmed on the Sussex Downs 
for two generations sends us a 
note concerning our record of the 
remarkable walk of a miner. 

There may be ploughmen who 
have remarkable records of the 
kind, though of course they do 
not plough all the time, as the 
miner walks. But for a basis of 
reckoning our farmer tells us 
that a ploughman, ploughing one 
furrow ten inches wide, walks ten 
miles to plough an acre. 

© 

A Little For Much 

Among the really great pro¬ 
fessions that of the nurse 
ranks high. The modern nurse 
has to submit herself to prolonged 
training to carry out duties that 
arc becoming more and more 
arduous as knowledge increases. 

Let us see what reward is 
offered to these indispensable 
servants of society. A county 
council advertises for resident 
staff nurses, who must be fully 
qualified, and the advertisement 
offers a salary of ^80 to begin 
with, rising to £go. 

What the living-in is worth is 
a problem, but possibly we may 
put it at 2os a week; and 011 this 
reckoning a fully qualified hos¬ 
pital nurse is valued ' at from 
£2 10s gd to £2 14s 7d a week. Wc 
suggest that such figures sadly 
need revision ; they suggest that 
too little is being given in return 
for so much. 

©> 

LIVING AND DYING 

Overheard in a conversation 
with a thoughtful young Irishman : 
TAo you know, I would like to 
live a Quaker if you would 
let me die a Catholic, 


Under the Editor's Table 


fy land-girl is growing 
trees. Keeping 
spruce ? 

B 

It is better to he behind 
with your rent than 
in front without it. 

0 

fy doctor lias made a 
long speech on the 
merits of milk. He should 
have condensed it. 

Q 

fit man has been writing 
on Getting the Best 
Out of the Home Guard. 
Surely it would be better 
to leave the best in it. 

0 

Learn all you can from 
the enemy, says a 
newspaper.- And teach 
him something. 


spruce /| friend of ours is surprised 
them that some people have the face 

to go out without their gas masks. 

Peter Puck 0 

, , T r some people are afraid 

Wants to Know 0 th * y * viU be short 

of clothes next winter. 
But it is the clothes that 
will be short. 

0 

Jr needs long prepara¬ 
tion for a nation to 
shift for itself. And 
then it doesn't know 
ivhcre to shift lo¬ 



ll readers in 
bed turn over 


Qirl bus conductors 
can sit down if 
they like. But most 
of them are standing up 
to their job. 


Oliver 
The Great 

|t was interesting to find in 
the Daily Telegraph the 
other day a suggestion for 
an inscription on the pedestal 
of Cromwell’s statue outside 
Parliament. The statue stands 
nobly as we write, defying the 
Nazi barbarians to do tlieir 
worst. It is one of the finest 
statues in London, sculptured 
by Hamo Thornycroft, who was 
paid /5000 for it; it shows 
Oliver uniformed and bare¬ 
headed, his right hand on a 
sword, the Bible in his left, 
and in front of him the British 
lion he made respected in the 
world. He started the Empire. 

Yet the story of this statue 
is one of long thwarting by his 
Irish enemies, in the days when 
the Irishmen at Westminster 
could hold up our Governments 
and control our parties. In the 
end the monument came quietly 
and a little secretly, the enmity 
of the Irish being pacified at 
last by the suggestion that it 
should be put in what is kno\yn 
as the Pit. The pit is the very 
place for Cromwell, the Irish 
thought, but the Prime Minister 
of the day, Lord Rosebery, was 
too clever for them. He it was 
who offered the statue to the 
nation, and, though lie put it 
in the Pit, lie set it on a grand 
pedestal which raised it high 
so that no monument in the 
capital lias a nobler platform. 

The inscription Peterborough 
of the Telegraph would like 
to see on the pedestal arc the 
words Pepys wrote in July 1667: 

It is strange how everybody do 
nowadays reflect upon Oliver and ' 
commend him, what brave tilings 
lie did, and made all the neigh¬ 
bour princes fear him. 

It is strange to remember 
that while Pepys was writing 
this Cromwell’s head was stuck 
on a pike on the roof of West¬ 
minster Hall, behind the place 
where he stands now in majesty. 
Behind him as he stands in 
bronze is the place where his 
greatness was thus offended ; 
in front of him are the windows 
of the chapel in which lie once 
lay in the Abbey. Wc hope to 
live to sec the head (which 
still exists), and possibly the 
remains of the body (which are 
believed to exist), once more 
laid in high honour in their 
lawful place among the rulers 
of the nation. A great sight it 
would lie for the Great Peace. 
Let the Cromwell Association 
see to it. 

© 

Masterpiece 

r jp 11 u Ministry of Food has fixed 
a price for potatoes. It is 
1 Id a pound. 

But that is too simple for the 
Ministry, which announces the 
price as 5.Jd for 3 J pounds ! 

©" " 

JUST AN IDEA 

Wc shall all bo better for doing 
what John Ruskin counselled its 
to do—to look in every person who 
comes near us for what is good and 
strong, and to honour that and to 
rejoice in it. 
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The Children 

The Far-Back Dream 

It was the Psalmist who sighed for the wings of a dove, and, I 
again and again through the centuries men have dreamed of 

The Queen of Sheba’s 
Flying Ship 

Coi.omon gave unto the Queen of 
Sheba whatsoever she wished for 
of splendid things and riches, a vessel 
wherein one could traverse the air (or 
winds) which Solomon had made by 
the wisdom that God had given unto 
him.. From an ancient manuscript 

Between Earth and Stars 

S wift at the scourge the ethereal 
coursers fiy, 

While the smooth chariot cuts the liquid 
sky. 

Heaven’s gate spontaneous open to the 
powers, 

Heaven’s golden gates, kept by the 
winged Hours ; 

Commissioned in alternate watch they 
stand, 

The sun’s bright portals and tlic skies 
command, 

1 nvolvc in clouds the eternal gates of day. 

Or the dark barrier roll with case away. 

Swift down the sleep of Heaven the 
chariot rolls, 

Between the expanded earth and starry 
poles. Homer 2500 years ago 

The Flying Engine 

It’s possible to make engines for 
* flying, a man sitting in the midst 
thereof, by turning oncly about an 
Instrument which moves artificial 
Wings made to beat the Aire, much 
alter the fashion of a bird’s flight. 

Roger Bacon in the 13th century 

The Human Bird 

TThe human bird shall take his 
first flight, Ailing the world with 
amazement, all writings with his fame. 

Leonardo da Vinci in the 15th century 

Milton’s Rider on the Clouds 

A t last his sail-broad vanes 
He spreads for flight, 

And, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground ; thence ' 
many a league, 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious ; but, that scat soon failing, 
meets 

All-India Takes a Great 
Step Forward 

CjTEP by step India moves on 
to the final fufilment of her 
destiny. Today for the first 
time there is in existence a body 
representative of All-India which 
will sit at Delhi or at Simla to 
assist the Government. 

Those who know much about 
the problems of India will realise 
that the new step forward leaves 
great problems still unsolved, 
hut it is none the less ot much 
significance. 

The chief trouble in India is, 
of course, the fact that the 
two great parties cannot agree 
among themselves. The'Hindu 
National Congress Party and the 
All-India Moslem League are 
still so hostile to each other that 
it is impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to bridge their differences 
and to leave the government of 
India to them.; and it has been 
extremely disappointing that, 
although all India is as much 
opposed to Nazism as we are, 
the leaders of these parties think 
more of improving their party 
position than of destroying 
Hiller. They realise that Hit¬ 
lerism must be destroyed before 
India or any other part ol the 


f'S; 
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Empire can settle down freely, 
but apparently they believe that ; 
the Empire must win in any 
case, and that they can go on 
With their politics. 

Yet India is providing tre- 
m'endous supplies for carrying oil 
the war, as well as great numbers 
of men, and the step now taken is 
intended to increase the aid that 
India can give. A National 
Defence Council has been formed 
to aid the Viceroy, and it.will 
have 31 members representing 
the whole of India, including the 
ruling princes. Some of the 
members are Congress men, and 
therefore represent the most 
hostile element in Indian politics, 
but they are all chosen for their 
loyalty to the Government, and 
their determination to sec the 
war through. 

Never before has so represen¬ 
tative a body been formed as 
part of the Government, and its 
purpose is entirely to give Indian 
opinion full expression. Though 
it leaves the main problems un¬ 
touched, it cannot he without a 
good influence in developing llie 
spirit of cooperation upon which 
the future of India depends. •> 
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's Newspaper 

ers of the Flying Age 


I the age of flight that lias come true'-witli such tragic conse- 
I quences. Here are some ancient prophecies of human flight. 



A vast vacuity. All unawares. 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down 
lie drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this 
hour 

Down had been falling had not, by ill 
chance. 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous 
cloud. 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. 

Milton in the 17th century • 

Darwin’s Grandfather Sees 
the Flying Chariot 

S oon shall thine arm, unconquercd 
steam, afar 

Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid 
car; 

Or oil wide waving wings' expanded bear 
The Hying chariot through the field of 
air. Erasmus Darwin in the lSth century 


Wordsworth Looks Down 

O p goes my boat among the stars, 

Through many a breathless field of 
light, 

Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leavening the thousand stars beneath 
her. 

Up goes my little boat so bright! 

And there it is, the matchless, earth ! 
There spreads .the famed Pacific Ocean, 
Old Andes thrusts you craggy spear 
Through the grey clouds—the Alps arc 
here 

Like waters in commotion. 

Yon tawny slip is Libya’s sands. 

That silver thread the River Dnieper, 
And look, where clothed in brightest 
green 

Is a,swect isle, of isles the queen ; 

Yc fairies, from all evil keep her. 

Wordsworth 


Tennyson’s Aerial Navies 

F or I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would he ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales, 

Heard tlic heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue. Tennyson 


The Old Lady of the Pyrenees 


Among our old papers we have 
found this story of an old lady at a 
small inn high up the Pyrenees, sent to 
us by a C N travelling correspondent. 

, I have a friend in the village now, 
an old, old woman, a wool- 
spinner. Slic stood on her thres¬ 
hold, and, interested in her quaint, 
old-fashioned work, I asked : 

“ Do you spin all day ? ” 

"Oh, no! I have quite 
enough to live on,” she said. 
" I do this to help a neighbour." 

" Then what do you do when 
you are not spinning ? " 

"I read most of the time.” . 

Dear old peasant, living here, 
three thousand feet up in the 
Pyrenees, in this old-fashioned 
village that lias not even a 
fountain, and where we must all 
draw water from the stream*— 
clear old lady, loving books ! 

" And what do you read ? ” I 
asked. 

" Anything ; the papers and 
books in my house. Do yon like 
(books, mademoiselle ? Shall I 
Ieyd you some ? ” 

: Then, as if to prove her regard 
for one who seemed to like books, 
‘she told me of her life. She had 
married very young, and her 


husband died long ago. She had 
had eleven children, but only 
four were left. One- is a police¬ 
man in Paris ;• another married a 
shopgirl in New York ; a third 
has a business in the north of 
Franco ; the fourth is a teacher 
far away. She has never been to 
see them; it is too much for 
lier. But they conic to see their 
mother, who has never left home. 

" And may I ask if you are 
happy ? " I said. - 

" Thoroughly happy," she re¬ 
plied. " I know them all in the 
village, and having nothing to do 
for myself I go about and help; 
nursing one, comforting another, 
telling the children stories. I 
feel that they arc all mine.” 

And so, giving so much to 
others, she ends by possessing 
a little of herself. 

I asked this old lady, whose 
children are far out in the world 
while she has never left her 
village and lias never seen a 
train, what she would do if she 
were to live her life again. She 
looked up and smiled .as if she 
had nothing but peace in her 
heart, and said: "I would'do 
it ail over again—exactly!” 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLES 

r J’mc cry of the Little Peoples 
Went up to God in vain ; 
The Czech and the Pole and tlic 
Finn 

And the Schleswig Dane. 


And what shall you gain if you 
take us 

And bind us and beat us with 
thongs. 

And drive us to sing underground 
In a whisper our sad little songs ? 
Richard Le Gallienne in 1903 

At Peace With the 
Universe 

At peace with God, Jesus found 
Himself at peace with the 
universe. Tire idea of Nature, that 
formidable screen erected between 
ourselves and God, destroying hope 
and quenching prayer, did not 
exist for Him. Nature—that was 
the Will of His Father. He sub¬ 
mitted to it with confidence and 
joy, whereas we submit to it with 
desperate resignation. He did not 
feel Himself to be an orphan or an 
exile in the world. He conducted 
Himself in it with case and in 
security, not as a slave, but as a 
son in tlic house which the Father 
filled with His presence. It is the, 
Father that directs all tilings. He 
makes the sun to shine upon the 
evil and the good. He watches over 
the sparrows. He clothes the lilies 
of the field. He gives life and food,' 
the body and raiment. He notices 
the work wc have to do, the trials 
we must bear. He never leaves ns 
to ourselves. His spirit vivifies and 
fortifies our own. He is at the 
origin of our life and at the end. 
We are ever in the Father’s hands. 

Paul Sabatier 

LONGFELLOW SPEAKS 

Fay away and long ago seems 
the peaceful world in which 
Longfellow wrote of Hiawatha, 
hut in that fine poem is this 
message for today : 

Vi: whose hearts arc fresh and 
simple, 

Who have faith in God and 
Nature, 

Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 
That in even savage bosoms 
There arc longings, yearnings, 
strivings, 

For the good they comprehend 
not, 

That the feeble hands and help¬ 
less. 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that 
darkness. 

And are lifted up and strength¬ 
ened— 

Listen to this simple , story. 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

A Prayer From Armada 


Those were terrible days—the days 
of the Spanish Armada, the Spanish 
Inquisition, the wild fighting by our 
buccaneers on the Spanish Main. 
Yet here is a prayer which has come 
down to us from then. 


The Caravan of Humanity 
I s On the March 


Jf the future peace of the world 
is to be maintained, it will 
not be sufficient merely to erect 
an institution for the purpose of 
settling international disputes 
after they have arisen ; it will be 
necessary to devise an instru¬ 
ment of government which will 
deal with the causes and sources 
of disputes. The need is there, 
and the end of the Great War 
has brought an unequalled op¬ 
portunity for dealing with it. 

For not only are men’s minds 
prepared for the new peaceful 
order, but the sweeping away 
of the imperial systems of 
Europe leaves the space vacant 
which the new institution must 
occupy. 

The need, political and 
psychological, is imperative the 
opportunity is unique ; and only 
the blindness of statesmen could 
now prevent the coming of the 
new institution which will, more 
than anything else, reconcile the 
people to the sufferings they have 
endured in this war. It will be 
the only fitting monument do 
our heroic dead. It will be the 
great response to the age-long' 
cry from the human heart for 
Peace on earth, Goodwill among 
men. It will nobly embody and 
express the universal spirit which 
must heal the deep self-inflicted 
wounds of humanity. And it 
must be the wise regulator, 
the steadying influence, in the 


forward movement now set going 
among the nations of the earth. 

For there is no doubt that 
mankind is once more on the 
move. Tiie very foundations 
have been shakened and loosened, 
and things are again fluid. The 
tents have been struck, and the 
great caravan of humanity is 
once more on its march. Vast 
social and industrial changes 
are coming—perhaps upheavals 
which may, in their magnitude 
and effects, be comparable to 
war itself. A steadying, control¬ 
ling, regulating influence will be 
required • to give stability to 
progress, and to remove that 
wasteful friction which has dis¬ 
sipated so much social force in 
the past, and in this war more 
than ever before. These great 
functions could only be adc^ 
quately fulfilled by the League 
of Na'tions. Responding to such 
vital nceds-and coming at such a 
unique opportunity in history, 
it may well be destined to mark a 
new era in the government of 
man, and become to the peoples 
the guarantee of peace, to the 
workers of all races the great 
international, and to all the 
embodiment and living expres¬ 
sion of the moral and spiritual 
unity of the human race. 

From General Smuts’s plan 
for a League of Nations, 
written for the Allies in the 
last weeks of the Great War 


ftyjosT merciful and loving Father, 
lv * we beseech Thee most 
humbly, with all our hearts, to pour 
out upon our enemies with bountiful 
hands whatsoever tilings Thou 
lcnowest may do them good ; and 
chiefly a sound and uncorrupt mind 
wherethrough they may know Thee 
and love Thee in true charity with 
their whole hearts, and love us Thy 
children for Thy sake. 

Let not their first hating of us 
turn to their harm, seeing that wc 
cannot do them good for want of 
ability. 

And seeing we be all ordained to 
bo citizens of the one everlasting 
city, let us begin to enter into that 
way Fere already by mutual love, 
which may bring us right forth 
thither. 


The Pioneer Woman of America, a fine 
statue by a British sculptor, Mr Bryant 
Baker, at , Ponca City in Oklahoma 
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A GREAT IDEA THE WAR Country 
HAS BROUGHT ABOUT Tales 


Wandering along the pleasant 

borderland on the Kentish 
side of Sussex the other day a 
correspondent of the C N came 
. upon a number of long huts 
set in a chestnut wood clearing. 
They were placed on a pleasant 
slope facing the heath country 
on the other side of the valley. 

There was a merry noise of 
children’s voices, and it seemed 
that it was a party of Rochester 
schoolchildren, both boys and 
girls, who were being educated 
■. in this lovely spot. Not only 
were they receiving instruction 
in the usual school subjects, but 
in addition to woodwork for 
boys and domestic science for 
girls they were eagerly pursuing 
nature studies on a scale seldom 
possible for town children. 

The Leisure Hour 

Some of the boys in their 
leisure hours were mastering the 
art of repairing; their . long- 
suffering shoes, while the elder 
girls were, not averse from gar¬ 
ment renovation. Our corre¬ 
spondent was told that there was 
a striking improvement in the 
children's physique, deportment, 
and self-reliance since their 
arrival a year ago, and their 
general conduct could only be 
equalled by a Boy. Scouts camp 
of the first order. If it. were 
possible to continue such Camp 
Boarding Schools for delicate 
schoolchildren in. the . future 
the nation would save, thousands 
of .pounds now lost by. adults 
through sickness. and ill-health, 
for the coming generation would 
be fitter ; and stronger. The 
early years of a child's life are 
important not only educationally 
but .physically. 

There are about thirty of these 
camps scattered throughout the 
country, erected by the Camp 
Schools Corporation with the 
support and encouragement of 


the Government Departments 
concerned, Sir Edward Howarth 
being the managing-director of 
this enterprising body. The 
school huts are built of selected 
cedar wood, and generally com¬ 
prise an assembly hall and 
gymnasium, a dining-hall, a 
canteen with a very up-to-date 
kitchen, as well as the usual 
class-rooms and airy dormitories 
fitted with two-tier bunks and 
lockers. Teachers sleep at both 
ends of the dormitories, but it is 
said that these young people 
need remarkably little super¬ 
vision. There is also a nurse- 
matron, .with a deputy-nurse 
attending to minor ailments, and 
the medical officer for the dis¬ 
trict calls regularly. 

Sempstresses arc employed 
at the school, but the washing 
is put out. The shower-baths 
arc greatly appreciated in hot 
weather, and, being supplied 
with hot and cold water, are 
. regularly used all theyear round. 

Happy Reunions 

Is it any wonder that these 
children do not wish to return 
homo, or that a dozen coaches 
may be seen bringing visiting 
parents to the school camp on 
the monthly . visiting days ? 
If children must be evacuated, 
or removed to healthier sur¬ 
roundings for any reason, such 
experimental schools will bo 
worthy of the . most careful 
attention. One opinion we have 
heard expressed about these 
schools is that the improvement 
in the behaviour is so marked 
that the only way to express it 
adequately is to say that ele¬ 
mentary schoolchildren are being 
raised, to the grammar school 
standard. Nothing could be 
better, and ■ we commend the 
camp school as one of the good 
things of the war which should 
.remain for the Peace. 


Woodman, Spare That Tree 


JTngi.and has a Royal Forestry 
Society whoise object it is to 
preserve and improve our wood¬ 
lands. This war, even more 
than the war which ended 23 
years ago, has played havoc with 
our small, area of forest land. 

Our coal mines have urgently 
called for the props of fir we were 
wont to import from Scandinavia 
in. enormous quantities, and our 
scanty home supplies are being 
denuded for the purpose. Steel 
props are better than wood, but 
wc could not spare an ounce of 
metal for the purpose. 

The war must be won, but 
what of the position after the 
war ? The Forestry Society pro- 

HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH STAYING PUT 

About 20,000 Huddersfield 
folk arc having one of the 
holidays of their lives by staying 
at home. 

The town council drew up a 
programme to cover six weeks ’ 
of holidays, and there are brass 
bands, concerts, tennis tourna¬ 
ments, water polo matches, 
speedboat races, rambles to 
beauty spots, open-air dancing, 
bowling on the green, cricket on 
the pitch, miniature golf, and a 
host of other ways of enjoying 
yourself without leaving your 
own town. 


poses the enactment of com¬ 
pulsory replanting—a law of 
replacement. If we can no 
longer say " Oh, woodman, spare 
that tree,” we can and must say 
" If you fell a tree you must 
plant one.” 

It is' also proposed that all 
woodland estates should, be 
registered and brought under 
proper management. To this 
end owners and foresters thom- 
selves need education in a matter 
of cardinal importance to our 
country, for too -many of our 
woodlands consist of over¬ 
crowded, unattended trees, de¬ 
prived alike of beauty and 
value. 

PETROL IS 
CHEAP TODAY 

Fruit-pickers who live in cara¬ 
vans on a farm in East Kent 
have several old cars. Every 
evening half a dozen men drive 
to a publichousc about a mile 
away, and for hours at a time 
one of them drives loads of 
children round and round the 
meadow in which the caravans 
stand. 

Yet when a car was needed 
to take an injured boy to the 
doctor in the same village no 
one could be found with enough 
petrol tor make the journey, and 
the boy had to walk three miles ! 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
MARCHES ON 


Here are, some more ,: stories taken 
from the King's England books, the 
Editor's survey of our land, published 
by Hodder and Stoughton. 

My Lord to My Lady 

|n the story of Beckenham, Kent, 
we read of a letter from 
Sir Humphrey Style’s grandson 
which gives a peep into a home 
of Stuart days. He asks his wife 
to send his boy to fetch a horse 
and to fit him with a suit, “ and 
if there be an old laced band of 
mine past my wearing, let the 
boy have it.” If the Croydon 
shoemaker had not delivered 
the boots, he has to be sent for 
with all speed. The coachman 
was to go to Langley for a day 
or two to oil the great coach. 
Mr Brooke was to be spoken to 
that Sir Humphrey’s satin suit 
should be in readiness ; also lie 
must have the felt hat laced 
with satin and his damask night 
bag. And so the letter goes on : 

. This is alt, sweetheart, I can 
remember'for this time. I pray 
thee he merry and make much of 
thyself, and take'the coach and go 
abroad this fair weather ; it will 
do thee good. 

Mario Antoinette’s 
Friend 

It was to the great house at 
“• Catsfield, in Sussex, tiiat a 
friend of Marie Antoinette, Princess 
de J.amballe, came, bringing with 
her for safe preservation some of 
Marie Antoinette’s small tilings. 
Here they, were preserved by her 
friend Lady Gibbs, but the faithful 
princess left the security of this 
countryside to share the sorrows 
of her queen again. She had 
married a Bourbon and was left 
a widow the next year, and the day 
came when, as she left the court 
room of tlie queen, she was struck 
to the ground, and her head was 
raised on a pike in front of the 
palace window. There is in the 
Wallace Collection an ivory neck¬ 
lace given her by the queen. 

Midsummer Garlands 

Tim Westmorland village of 
Great Musgrave, almost hid¬ 
den among the Pennines, is one of 
the few places where every Mid¬ 
summer Day a procession of girls 
with garlands comes to the 
church with music. They sit 
through the service with their 
rushes and flowers, and the 
garlands arc afterwards hung 
over the door. Rushbearing Day 
goes back to tlie time when the 
youths and maidens would take 
ilowcrs and rushes to strew on 
the olcl clay floor of the church. 

Ninepenny Education 

At Little Broughton, in Cumbcr- 
I* land, Abraham Fletcher was 
born in 1714 . It is said that his 
education cost ninepcnce, and 
certainly the only thing he did not 
have to pick up for himself was his 
father’s trade of tobacco pipc- 
malcing. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic he taught himself, and 
it was the lure of arithmetic which 
drew him up a rope to the cottage 
loft at the end of the day in his 
father's workshop, there to study 
till lie could no longer keep his 
eyes open. By 36 he was a school¬ 
master with a gift for mathematics. 
But again he was able to turn know¬ 
ledge to. profit by studying' tlie 
medicinal properties of plants and 
selling herbal mixtures, till ail the 
people spoke of him as Dr Fletcher. 
Ilis proudest moment was when he 
held in Iris hands tlie first of his 
two mathematical books, called 
tlie Universal Measurer, a survey 
of every theory of measurement. 


Jt is stirring to read that 
Liverpool Cathedral goes on 
growing even while the bombs 
fall on it or round it. 

In spite of the fact that bombs 
have fallen all about, the cathe¬ 
dral has just been opened out in 
its full glory, an act of faith in 
the future that time will justify. 

The builders have carried on, 
and the time arrived the other 
day when the great central space, 
west of the choir and below the 
tower, was complete to the last 
pane of glass. Then the vast 
wall which has separated the 
new section from the old was 
taken down and a glorious vista 
was revealed. For this central 
space covers a little over 15,000 
square feet, and is therefore 
bigger than the corresponding 
space at St Peter’s in Rome; 
indeed, it is half as b.ig again 
as the area below the dome of 
St Paul’s. 

In another respect Liverpool 
Cathedral exceeds a ■ notable 
building in London, the under- 
tower vault being 176 feet high, 


74 feet higher than the nave ol 
Westminster Abbey, itself the 
loftiest medieval vault in Eng¬ 
land. The Nelson ^Column with¬ 
out Nelson could stand in it. 

Impressive, indeed, has been 
the choir vault now to be seen 
through the opened arch, yet 
that looks small in spite of its 
116 feet, while the walls of the 
central space appear even higher 
than they arc owing to the soar¬ 
ing mullions of the lancet win¬ 
dows. These triple lancets soar 
to rose windows set above them, 
all glowing with the modern 
translucent • glass, which is so 
delightful a feature of our. best 
churches. The dark light-exclud¬ 
ing pictured glass has, we may 
hope,, now gone for ever. 

With its arches and graceful 
curves, the magnificent triple 
doorways, and the general 
symmetry, Liverpool Cathedral 
stands on its rock as a symbol of 
the” great faith of our people, 
qualities which have made our 
Island what, she is, and which no 
evil power can ever take away. 



S I v ® 



Harvest-Time in Russia 

Two young Russians on their way to help with the 1 
. gathering of the harvest on a collective farm 


FRIEND OF THE DRIFTING BOAT 


Jt is good news that before long 
there will hardly be a ; ship 
at sea without a new type of 
radio transmitter with which 
crews adrift will bo able to 
summon help. 

The transmitter is packed into 
a watertight and buoyant suit¬ 
case so strong that it can be 
thrown into the sea and picked 
up by a lifeboat afterwards. No 


skill is needed to manipulate 
it. A child may switch it on, and 
by pressing a key one can send 
an SOS over a 200-mile radius. 

With the aid of this clever 
device it should be possible for 
most drifting sailors to get in 
touch with passing vessels, and 
the days of long and cruel 
voyages in open boats should 
very soon be over. 


Some Shall Increase a Thousandfold 


Qrown-up papers have recorded 
as a triumph the appear-' 
ancc of some 1200 flowers on a 
Folkestone tomato plant. 

Plants so overburdened would 
produce tomatoes about the size 
of cherries. Expert growers pinch 
out side growths so that the plant 
has only one stem, and from this 
it produces fruit in the course of 


the year amounting to about 12 
pounds, each tomato of full size. 

That is the harvest from a 
single small seed. It would be 
an interesting task, in lieu of 
school homework, for some 
nurseryman’s child to calculate 
for us the full number of .seeds 
coming from the one seed sown 
to give us such a plant. 
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P un, Fusing looked across at 
. Iiis friend : 

"Another bit qf cake, oI<J 
:hap.? -" he asked,, as he, took up, 
.the knife. 

" Thank you very much, Phil,” 
Ferry Clayton answered in his small/ 
gentle voice ; .and Phil cut a lordly 
slice out of the new, home-baked 
dough cake, while his mother helped 
Terry to a goodly portion of rich 
yellow Devonshire cream, and then 
refilled his cup with tea. 

The two boys were almost the 
same age, but Phil was half as big 
again as Terry. A fine, sturdy 
fellow with brown cheeks, blue 
eyes, and very fair hair, while 
Terry was slim and dark with thin 
cheeks and brown eyes that looked 
too big for his small face. 

Terry ate slowly and nicely, 
but it was plain that the good food 
was a' treat and that he was cn-. 
joying every mouthful. Phil tried 
to persuade him to. have a third 
slice of cake, but Terry refused.- 
" I’d never get up the hill,” he 
smiled as he got up. ” I shall 
have to be going home now, Mrs 
Fleming. Thank you very much. 
I’ve had a lovely tea.” 

- " I wish you’d come for one 
every day, Terry,” she answered 
quickly. 

" I wish . I could," said Terry 
simply, " but Uncle James wouldn’t 
like it." 

“ Why do you call him uncle ? ” 
Phil cut in sharply. “ He’s no 
relation at all—only your father’s 
stepbrother.” 

” I know, but he wants me to, 
and——” , 

“ And you daren’t do anything 
else,” said Phil. 

Terry flushed, and Phil was sorry 
at once. 

- " It’s all right, old chap. I’d 
be just as scared if 1 were in,your 
shoes. I’ll walk back with you.” 

, " You won’t,” said Terry firmly. 
“ You’ve got all the evening jobs 
.to see to. Anyhow, Peter’s good 
company. Como on, Peter ! ” -lie 
called, and with the terrier at his 
heels went off along the footpath 
leading up the Cleave to The licit, 
where Terry lived with his step- 
uncle. 
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Mrs Fleming watched him. 

“ It’s my belief the boy’s half- 
starved,” she said. “ I can’t think 
why his father left him in that 
man’s charge.” 

" I don’t believe he did,” said 
her husband suddenly. 

Phil’s lather was usually a very 
silent man, and his wife and son 
both turned and gazed at him. 

“ What do you mean, Harry ? ” 
Mrs Fleming asked. 

“ Just what I say. Mr Clayton 
told me just before lie died that we 
were to look after Terry, and said 
he had put it in his will. But the 
only will found was one he had made 
when Terry was a baby and Mrs 
Clayton still alive. So the courts 
decided that his uncle should be, 
his, guardian until he came of 
age.” , _ 

Phil spoke. 

“ Then I’ll be bound James 
Burrell destroyed that last will.” 

“ He may have done so,” his 
father allowed, " but that would 
be a very serious offence if it were 
found out*. I don’t - like Mr 
Burrell. He’s a mean, miserly 
fellow, but actually I don’t think 
he would have the pluck to burn a 
will. I believe it’s hidden some¬ 
where in the house. . Mr Clayton 
was like that. He was absent- 
minded, always thinking of his old 
Hints and things of that kind.” 

" I do wish we could find the 
will,” cried Phil. "It would-be 
great to have Terry here. Can’t 
we do anything, Dad ? " 

His father shook his head. 

" Nothing", I’m afraid. Now I 
must sec to the milking, and you 
have to feed the fowls.” 

They were all busy till supper¬ 
time, and were in the house, getting 
ready for the meal, when old 
Prance, gardener at The Holt came 
in. ' 

"Bo Master Terry here ? Her 
baint come; home.” . . - 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 

O ver and over again,' 

No matter which way 
we turn, 

We always find in the book 
of life . 

Some lessons we have to learn. 

is This Your Name ? 

These jumblcd-up letters 
cau.be rearranged to spell 
the familiar name of a -boy. 
LUPA. l»vj 

The Squirrels and 
the Acorns 

S own squirrels tvho used to 
climb an oak-tree to get 
acorns at last decided that 
this was too troublesome. 

“ Let us use our teeth 
upon the trunk,”- said they, 

“ and we will soon bring the 
acorns down to where we arc, 
and save ourselves any future . 
cliinbing,” 

" Ah,” said an old and wisp 
squirrel, " that may sound 
very nice, but have you 
thought that in gnawing down 
the trunk of the tree you will 
be destroying your nurse ? 
Who will feed you then ? ” 
This side of the question 
had never once struck the 
young squirrels, and so they 
discussed the matter again. 
There was much talking, and 
then the young squirrels 
decided that, after all, they 


had better go on climbing for 1 
( the. acorns. 

We should think twice before 
. acting. , 

Bless Thy Little Lamb 
Tonight 



usit 

/ iisus, tender Shepherd, hear 
me. 

Bless Thy little lamb tonight ; 
'Through the darkness be 'Thou 
near me, 

Keep me safe till morning 
light. \ 

Through this day Thine hand 
has led me, 

And I thank Thee for 'Thy 
care ; 

Thou hast warmed me, clothed 
and fed me ; 

Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so tvell; 
Take me, when I die, to 
heaven. 

Happy there with 'Thee to dwell. 
Mary Lundie Duncan 


“ Terry ! ” exclaimed Phil. “ He 
left here more than two hours 
ago.” 

" Us baint seen nothing of him,” 
said Prance. 

Phil looked at his father. 

" I believe lie's run away.” 

" Us wouldn’t blame him,” 
muttered Prance, who was fond of 
Terry. 

" He wouldn’t do that,” Mr 
Fleming declared. " He’s had an 
accident. Wc must look for him.” 

Phil snatched up his cap and 
was off. His father and Prance 
followed, but Phil was out of sight 
by the time they had reached the 
field-path. 

In the Cave 

Tt was a lovely summer evening 
and would be light for some 
time yet. 

The two men kept to the made 
path which ran up the wooded 
Cleave to the higher ground where 
The Holt stood, but Phil was 
already in the thick of the wood. 
He. knew Terry sometimes took a 
short cut up the steep hill. Phil 
belonged to the Taverton Troop of 
Scouts, and as soon as he was on the 
soft ground under the trees began 
to search for tracks. He found 
and followed them. 

They went up to the foot of the 
steep bank ; there they stopped and 
turned sharp to the right. 

Phil nodded. 

" I’ve got it,” he said to himself. 
" Peter went after a rabbit and 
wouldn’t come back. Terry fol¬ 
lowed him." 

The ground was thick with fallen 
leaves, the track was.not easy to 
follow, but Phil worried it out and 
presently came into an open space 
at the foot of a low cliff of lime¬ 
stone. Here was the mouth of a 
cave called Pixie Pit, which had been 
opened up by '1'crry's father years 
ago. He had found flints there, 
arrowheads, scrapers, and knives, 
proving that people hail lived, in 
the cave thousands of years ago. 

To Phil’s surprise Terry’s foot¬ 
steps led to the mouth of the cave. 


He went inside and shouted. There 
was no reply. He moved cautiously 
forward. It -was very dark. Sud¬ 
denly his feet slipped from under 
him and he went flying down a 
steep,. slippery slope into black¬ 
ness. 

Phil landed with a bump that 
knocked the breath out of him, 
but presently found that, barring 
bruises, be was none the worse. 
He fished for his matches and 
struck one. The first thing he saw 
was Terry lying flat and still ; the 
second, Peter the terrier standing 
over his young master. 

He was in a small rock chamber, 
into which he had fallen down a 
steep muddy slope about ten feet 
long. 

He struck a second match, and 
found that Terry had hit his head 
against what Phil at first took for 
a stone, but then discovered to be a 
small, rusty iron box. 

Terry was insensible, and at first 
Phil was scared, but when he found 
that bis friend was breathing 
regularly be felt better. 

The next thing was to . get out 
of this place and fetch help. He 
looked round the little cavern and 
spotted two things, a stump of 
candle on a shelf and an old broken 
shovel. He lit the candle, which 
was black with age, and fixed it 
on the brim of his hat. Then, 
using the shovel as a staff, -lie 
worked his way cautiously up the 
slope. 

Once outside he shouted lustily, 
and almost at once his father 
replied. He and Prance came 
running, and Phil quickly told them 
that Terry was in the cave. 

” I’ll, fetch a rope,” he said, and 
was off like the wind. 

Using the rope as a handrail, 
they soon got Terry out, and 
Peter too. 

" Her baint bad hurt,” old 
Prance declared with relief, " but 
sooner licr be in bed the better.” 

\ So they carried. Terry baclc to¬ 
pic farm, where Mrs Fleming 
bathed his head and put him to 
bed. 


King Alfred Dreams of a 
New Day For Old England 


Is there not something curiously 
interesting now in this remarkable 
letter from King Alfred, addressed 
to one of his bishops over a 
thousand years ago ? -, ' 

J^ing Alfred bids greet Bishop 
Waerferth with his words 
lovingly and with friendship. 

I let it be known to thee that 
it has very often come into niy 
mind what wise men there for¬ 
merly were throughout England, 
both church and lay folk, and 
how happy times there were 
then throughout England, and 
how the kings who had power 
over the nation in those days 
obeyed God and His ministers', 
and preserved peace, morality, 
and order at home, and at the 
same time enlarged their territory 
abroad, and prospered both in 
war and in wisdom; and how 
zealous were God’s ministers in 
teaching and in learning. 

So far has it fallen in England 
that few there arc on this side 
Humber who understand the 
English of their service or can 
translate a letter from Latin, 
nor are there many, I know, 
beyond Humber more learned. 
There were so few of them that 
I cannot remember one south of 
Thames when I first began to 
reign. God be thanked that we 


have any teachers among us now. 
Therefore I command thee, as 
I believe thou woiddst, to free 
thyself from worldly matters and 
apply the wisdom which God had 
given thee as thou art able. 

Considerwhat punishment shall 
fall upon us for the sake of this 
world if we have neither loved 
wisdom ourselves nor suffered 
oilier men to obtain it, if we have 
loved the name of Christian only, 
and very few of us its duties. 

When' I considered all this I 
remembered I bad seen, before 
the land had been ravaged and 
burnt, how its churches stood 
filled with treasures and books, 
and with a multitude of His 
servants, but they had very little 
knowledge of the- books, .and 
could not understand them, for 
they were not written in their 
own language. 

Therefore it seems well to me, 
if ye think so, for. us also to 
translate the books most needful 
for all men to know into the 
speech which all men know, and 
(as we are well able if we have 
peace) to make all the youth in 
England of free men rich enough 
to devote themselves to it,' to 
learn while they are unfit for 
other occupation till they are 
well able to read English writing. 


(l Ufi’ll go up and toll Mr Burrell,” 
Prance, said and pushed off. 

" Tell him Terry will have to 
stay . here tonight,”' Mrs Fleming 
called after him. She turned to. 
her husband. " He’s coming round. 
But what made, him go’into that 
horrid place ? ’’ 

" Peter went after a' rabbit most 
likely and Terry followed. I’m 
thankful Phil found him.” He 
looked round, ", Where is Phil ? ” 

“ Went to fetch the rope, I 
expect. Now. I must get supper.” 

Supper was on the tabic, when the 
door burst open and a big, thick-set 
man marched in. His,small sharp 
eyes glared from under shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“ What’s this about Terry ? ” 
lie demanded in a loud, harsh voice. 
" What mischief have you led him 
into now ? ” 

Mr Fleming faced him. 

" Have you seen Prance, Mr 
Burrell ? ” lie asked curtly. 

" Of course I’ve seen Prance, 
That’s why I'm here.” 

" Then you know that Terry 
has had an accident and that there 
is no question of his being in 
mischief.'-' 

" I know he’d no business to 
come down here at all,” retorted. 
Burrell. " I’m taking him home 
at once.” 

" That you’re not I ” cried Mrs 
Fleming. " He’s not fit to be 
moved.” 

" As his guardian, I am the best 
judge of that. I say I shall take 
him home tonight, and you may be 
very sure he will never come here 
again.” 

" It's you will nevet; come here 
again." 

The three grown-ups had been 
so excited they had not seen l’hil 
come in. Now he stood opposite' 
Burrell, with a look of triumph on 
liis. glowing face. In his hand ho 
held a sheet of yellowish paper. 

" Arc you crazy, you impudent 
brat ? ’’ 

Phil laughed. 

” Crazy ? No. I’ve just had 
the sense to find Terry’s father’s 
will. There’s not a word about 
you in it, and Terry is left under my 
father’s care. If yon don't want 
the police after you you’d better 
clear out—and quick, loo,” he 
added. 

Burrell gasped. 

" Where did you get it ? ” 

" In the cave. No, you’re not 
going to touch it. I’m not crazy 
enough for that. Take it, Dad.” 

Burrell glared at them a moment,' 
then suddenly plunged out of the 
door. They heard him striding 
away. 

. " It’s true, Mother,” said Phil’s 
father to his wife. " Terry is our 
boy now.” 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother I You’ll bo positively 
amazed how quickly a little ' Milk 
of Magnesia' sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
overcomes the sour acidity the 
moment it reaches the stomach. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 1 
away and in no time the little one 
is as lively as a cricket. Then ' Milk 
of Magnesia ’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which have 
made the child ilk At the first sign 
ot sickness just give 1 Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack, in 
the bud. Get ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7 d., 1 / 1 J, 
2/3 and 3 / 111 . (Including Pur¬ 
chase Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. 
Be quite sure it is ' Milk of 
Magnesia.’ 


1 Milk, of Magnesia' is the trade merit of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia, 
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THE BRAN 


OUT 

]Sji;w Office-Boy : "A man came 
here to thrash you a few 
minutes ago.” 

Master: “ What did you 

say ? ” 

“ I told him I was sorry you 
weren't in.” 

Planter's Error 1 

'The poet wrote a sonnet 

” To the Dimple on her Chin," 
And sent it to the paper 
With a note, “ Please put it in.” 

Next morning he was frantic. 

And he swore it was a sin, 

When ho found his sonnet headed 
“ To the Dimple on her Chin,” 

Bo You Live in Penzance ? 

Penzance is made up from a 
Celtic word pen, meaning 
headland, and the Latin sanctns, 
holy. The name, therefore, means 
the sacred headland.” 

Chorus 





A PICTURE 
IN ONE 
LINE 

Have you ever 
tried to draw a 
picture in one 
line ? Here is an 
example, the two 
dots marking tke 
ends of the line , 
It will be seen 
that the line does 
not cross itself 
anywhere, 


T J N men caught a big dinosaur us, 
Its picture wc see here before us. 
They tamed the old thing, 

And taught it to sing, 

And they all of them joined in the 
chorus.- 

The Sawyer’s Saw 

yY sawyer ordered a new saw, 

, and. when it arrived he tested 
it and found that it worked splen¬ 
didly. " Well,” he said, “ of all the 
saws that ever I saw saw, I never 
saw a saw saw as this saw saws.” 

ONLY ONE VOWEL 

Tdling, I sit in this mild twilight 
dim, 

Whilst birds in wiki, swift vigils 
circling skim. 

Light winds in sighing sink, till, 
rising bright, 

Night's virgin pilgrim swims in 
vivid light I 

Other Worlds Next Week 

IN the evening the pJanct Venus 
is low in the west, and Mars 
is low in the cast. 
In the morning * 
Jupiter and Saturn 
arc in the east, and 
Mars is in the south. 
The picture shows 
the Moon as it may 
be seen at 8 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, August 17. 


Fish to Blake Brains 

A young would-be author who 
wrote to a paper inquiring if 
the human brain was improved by 
fish-eating received this reply : 

" Young Author— Yes, Agassiz 
docs recommend authors to cal fish 
because the phosphorus in it 
makes brains. So far you are 
correct. Hut I cannot help you to 
a decision about the amount you 
need to eat—at least, not with cer¬ 
tainty. If the specimen composi¬ 
tion you sent in is about your fair 
usual average, 1 should judge that 
perhaps a couple of whales would 
be all you would want for the 
present ; not the largest kind! 
but simply good, middling-sized 
whales.” 

The answer was written by Marie 
Twain (who apparently had for¬ 
gotten that the whale is not a fish)-' 


Always the Magic Seven 

Here is a splendid little arith¬ 
metical trick with which to 
entertain your friends. Give each 
one present a piece of paper, and 
ask them to each put down any 
number lie likes. ‘Ask them to 
multiply by 2 and add 6, then to 
halve the result and subtract the 
number first put down and add 4 
to what remains. Here is an 
example. 

Suppose your friend writes 88 
Ho multiplies it by 2, making 176 
Then he adds 0 , making . . 182 

He next divides by 2, giving 91 
Then subtracts 88, the number 
put clown, which leaves .. 3 

And finally he adds 4, giving 

the result. 7 

No' matter how many people are 
trying it, or what numbers they 
think of, the result is always 7. 


Jacko at the Sea 



J ACKO was having a splendid time by the sea. The only thing he wanted 
was a boat. His mother’s big trunk gave him an idea. With Chimp’s 
help he got it down the shore, and in next-to-no-time they were afloat. 
A couple of wooden spades made fine paddles, and when Mother Jacko 
signalled them to come in they just laughed at her. 



Do You Know Your Z Y X? 

0 it-course you all know your 
A B C, but can you say it 
backwards ? It is quite easy to 
do so by making a' rhyme of it: 
Zed wy ex 
A nd doitbleyou vee, 

Uli ess 

And arctic pea, 

O ennem 
And ellkayjay. 

Eye a itch gee 
Effic Bede, B A. 

How Ben Jonson Wrote 
His Name 

J^en Jonson won fame as a poet 
and dramatist when : English 
literature was at its greatest in the 
golden age of Queen Elizabeth. He 
wrote a good many masques and 
some exquisite poems comparable 

even with those of his great friend 
Shakespeare. Horn at Westminster 
in 1573, he died there on August (>, 
1637, and was buried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, 

Buried Names 

7Y boy’s name is concealed in each 
of the following sentences : 

The freshly watered gardens wore 
very refreshing. 

His crude art hurt the great 
painter’s susceptibilities. 

The wicked warder was very 
cruel to the new convict. 

This age or generation will never 
again know such terrors. 

She likes jam, especially that 
made from the greengages. 

S3wvf 'tdjoso ‘psvijijyj ‘Mupjy ‘Av3p^j 

The Pagoda 

^ famous headmaster was once 
visiting a farmer who.had built 
a summer-house in the form of a 
pagoda, and took the master to see 
it. The summer-house adjoined the 
pig-sty. 

“Well, what do you think of 
it ? ” asked the farmer. 

“ I think it is a very nice pagoda ; 
in fact, I think it is a very nice 
pig-odour indeed.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Puzzle of the Four Rooms 

Each person in the rooms containing 
five bought four presents at is each, a 
Cross Word Puzzle 


•total of 40s for 
the two rooms. 
Each person in 
the room contain¬ 
ing six bought 
five presents at is, 
making 30s; and 
each in the room 
containing four 
bought three 
presents at is 
each, making fas, 
or a total of 4as 
for the two rooms. 
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A Nation at War Sti/i° Carries on With Peace 

WITH THE MAN 


Boy. There arc millions of men 
in the' Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
aren’t there ? 

; Man. Yes, poss'bly over foul- 
millions. 1 

1 Boy. And they are picked men, 
Aren’t'_ they ? No - unlit man is 
put into uniform ? A 
' Man. That is so. 

Boy. I. am struck with the fact 
that wc carry on somehow, al¬ 
though so many millions , of our 
best men arc taken from their 
ordinary work. , ' 

' Man. Yes, it is remarkable, and 
should make us think, especially 
as wo have been through 'it- all 
before. At the end of the Great 
War we actually had 3,759,000 men 
in the Army, although 744,000 had 
been killed and 1,700,000 wounded, 
many of them unable to fight again. 


THE BOY TALKS 

Altogether some six million men 
passed through the Army between 
August 1914 and .October 1918. 
And yet wc carried on over four 
years. - - •- • • 

Boy. That sounds miraculous, 1 

doesn’t it ? - - . 

Man. Indeed it does, and we 
must try to understand. how we - 
carried on—fighting, making.muni¬ 
tions, and serving both the lighting j 
forces and the civilian population, 
while the llower of our manhood . 
was unable to work at all ! - 

Boy. Did the nation have to 
make more or less'because of ; tho - 
war ? , - - - - 

Man. It had to make more, for, 
although civilians had to go sjiort, 
the six million men who went 
through flic |\rniy had to have far 


more than in peace. Each soldier, 
sailor, and airman had to be pro¬ 
vided with a great equipment and 
t6 be transported and sustained 
in physical energy. This was done 
successfully because in peace it is 1 
only tlie minority who produce ; in 
war.we.cut doUn the number of 
non-producers and increase that 
of producers.- - . ■ . ; 

, Boy. I should like to know 
about that. 

• Man. Here, in a few words, is 
the explanation of our wartime 
miracle : ' " 

■First; so many young men in 
time of peace follow occupations 
that add little or nothing to the 
nation’s wealth . that' when they 
enter the: Army production is little 
disturbed. . , 


Second, the remaining producers 
are better equipped in wartime, so 
that they produce more. 

Third, there is'a transfer during 
war from non-productive to pro¬ 
ductive trades. 

Fourth, many women enter war 
trades .or take the place of men who 
enter the fighting forces ; in the 
Great War sonic '1,606,000 women 
took the place of men. 

So, although in 1918 there Were 
actually, more men in the fighting 
forces than were engaged in manu¬ 
facturing in 1914, we were able 
both to fight and to work. 

Boy. But surely this points to 
a great waste of labour in peace ? 

Man. Indeed it does, and it is 
all-important; but properly under¬ 
stood it points the way to plenty 
in peace: 


FRIEND OR FOE? 



UtTle 

OgjI 


Arguments have raged about 
this, the smallest of our 
native owis, and at one time every 
landowner’s hand was against it. 
The latest investigations have, 
proved that it is a beneficial bird. 
The examination of 2460 pellets 
thrown up by birds in 34 counties 
proved that the food consists of 
rats,'mice, insects, worms, and 
frogs, with only a small proportion 
of wild birds such as sparrows. 
Only in rare cases were the 
remains of poultry or game birds 
found. 


let on Parle Francois 

Les Deux Bouts 

II y avait une fois un mdehant et 
cruel jugc nommii Jeffreys qui 
faisait sculement semblant de j uger 
les gens ; mais il les condamnait 
en masse. Un jour que Jeffreys so 
trouvait dans une petite villc dans 
l’oucst do l’Anglcterre, on con- 
duisit devant lui un prisonnier 
qui protestait tout le temps son 
innocence du crime dont on l’accu- 
sait, et il no fiechissait point quand 
lc juge l’interrogait brusquement. 

Enfiu, pointant sa canno an 
prisonnier, Jeffreys dit, 

"Ilya un vagabond an bout de 
ma canno.’’ 

" A quel bout ? •” repondit tran- 
quillemcnt lo prisonnier. 


DANGER 

MOTHER! 

Safeguard child’s 
‘ MILK-TEETH ’ 

Those little pearly teeth you have 
watched grow one by one—will 
Nature replace them with the strong, 
healthy white teeth young men and 
women need ? Mother I —it depends 
on you l 

Dental science now knows that to 
ensure healthy adult teeth a child’s 
' milk-teeth ' must bo given special 
care now. Each tiny tooth must bo 
guarded daily. The mouth acids that 
stain and harm the teeth must be 
neutralised. Only in this way can 
' milk-teeth ’ bo kept healthy and 
sound to be replaced with the strong 
white, even teeth of the virile adult. 

Over twelve thousand Dentists 
agree that the scientific way lc 
destroy excess mouth add is through 
the daily use of a toothpaste contain¬ 
ing ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ They say it 
is the most effective antacid known, 

1 Milk of Magnesia’ instantly neutra¬ 
lises the acid in your child's mouth. 
Safeguards tlie delicate tooth enamel 
and the tender little pink gums. 
Keeps the tiny teeth pearl white and 
cleans as only ‘ Milk of Magnesia’ can. 

There is one dentifrice, and one 
only, that contains ' Milk of Mag¬ 
nesia.’ Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
contains 75 % Milk of Magnesia.’ 
Try it and you will soon learn how 
thousands of Mothers guard their 
children’s precious ‘ milk-teeth.’ 
Sold everywhere, 7 Jd., 1 /ld. and 
l/ 10 Jd. (Including Purchase Tax.) 

’ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade 
mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. Be sure. Mother, to say 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Children 
love the refreshing mint flavour of 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
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